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Rhododendron  scabrifolium  growing  in  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum. 

Photo  by  Daniel  Mount 
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Reflections  on  the  High  Line 

PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE 


Story  and  photos  by  Rick  Darke 

(Adapted  from  Rick  Darke’s  essays  in 
On  the  High  Line:  Exploring  America’s 
Most  Original  Urban  Park  by  Annik 
LaFarge) . 

In  his  1998  book  Outside  Lies  Magic, 
John  Stilgoe  writes  of  the  wonders 
apparent  to  any  outdoor  explorer 
willing  to  seek  the  extraordinary  in 
the  ordinary  and  suggests,  “Outside 
lies  unprogrammed  awareness  that  at 
times  becomes  directed  serendipity.”  He 
could  easily  have  been  describing  a  walk 
on  the  High  Line  any  time  after  the 
trains  stopped  running.  Joel  Sternfeld’s 


early  photographs  of  New  York  City’s 
High  Line  in  its  wild  state  continue 
to  resonate  with  anyone  yearning  for 
a  bit  of  open  space  removed  from  the 
relentless  scripting  of  modern  urban  life. 
The  High  Line  was,  and  still  is,  a  perfect 
place  to  practice  the  art  of  observation. 

It  is  rich  with  intrigue  because  it  is  full 
of  chance.  Myriad  processes  responsible 
for  building  the  line,  abandoning  the 
line,  and  then  Filing  it  with  life  are  still 
at  work,  making  each  day,  each  season, 
each  year  different  than  the  next. 

The  High  Line  is  essentially  one  big 
green  roof  Rooting  depth  is  a  foot  or 


less.  Like  any  bridge,  it  freezes  faster, 
and  unless  irrigated,  the  sun  and 
reflected  heat  make  for  sizzling  summer 
conditions.  Despite  this,  over  160  plant 
species  were  thriving  on  the  High  Line 
by  2003,  when  Richard  Stalter  submit¬ 
ted  his  report  The  Flora  of  the  High  Line, 
New  York  City,  New  York,  to  the  Torrey 
Botanical  Society.  How  much  of  this 
was  native?  According  to  Stalter,  82  spe¬ 
cies  were  native  and  79  were  introduced 
exotics.  The  natives  were  the  major¬ 
ity — they  were  “winning,”  but  by  most 
measures  a  score  of  82-79  is  nothing  for 
either  team  to  regret. 
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I’m  deeply  ambivalent  about  keeping 
score  based  on  origin  when  the  real  issue 
is  adaptability  and  ecological  function. 
Queen  Anne’s  Lace,  for  example,  is  a 
commonly  beautiful  component  of  the 
still-wild  rail  yards  section.  A  relative  of 
the  cultivated  carrot  that  has  been  used 
medicinally  by  humans  for  millennia, 
this  Eurasian  species  was  introduced  to 
North  America  by  humans  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  It  creates  oxygen,  sequesters 
carbon,  and  provides  shelter  and  sus¬ 
tenance  for  a  mix  of  native  and  intro¬ 
duced  insects.  And  it  thrives  thirty  feet 
in  the  air  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  I’m 
ready  to  accord  it  honorary  native  sta¬ 
tus,  but  then  exactly  how  does  anyone 
define  a  native  New  Yorker? 

The  High  Line’s  most  visually  compel¬ 
ling  wild  section  has  always  been  located 
at  the  rail  yards.  The  readily  accessible 
beauty  here  owes  much  to  the  setting. 
This  is  where  carpets  of  luminous 
low  grasses  glow  in  the  morning  and 
evening  sun,  punctuated  by  shrubs  and 
sweeps  of  wildflowers.  The  grasses’  soft 
texture  highlights  the  curving  patterns 
of  the  rails,  and  the  entire  landscape  is 
accompanied  by  unsurpassed  views  of 


the  Hudson  River.  Rimmed  by  the  High 
Line’s  elevated  tracks,  the  rail  yards  area 
is  now  the  site  of  the  largest  private  real 
estate  development  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  the  largest  develop¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City  since  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Center.  Construction  of  more  than 
17  million  square  feet  of  commercial 
and  residential  space  is  underway,  on 
platforms  totaling  28  acres  built  over 
the  working  rail  yards.  Eventually,  the 
Hudson  Yards  project’s  soaring  towers 
will  dramatically  change  the  sunlight, 
rain,  and  airflow  on  the  northernmost 
section  of  the  High  Line.  Anticipating 
this.  Friends  of  the  High  Line  (FHL) 
has  added  an  interim  walkway  to  the 
High  Line’s  Rail  Yards  section  but  has 
left  the  wild  vegetation  intact.  The 
relatively  inexpensive  walkway  allows 
visitors  to  experience  the  High  Line’s 
full  1.5  mile  length,  yet  allows  FHL 
to  postpone  final  design  of  the  section 
until  the  completion  of  Hudson  Yards 
at  least  1 0  years  from  now. 

In  2004,  FHL  co-founder  Robert  Ham¬ 
mond  suggested  the  High  Line  would 
become  “this  generation’s  Central  Park.” 
Certainly  Central  Park  has  no  equal  in 


New  York  City,  so  what’s  uniquely  gen¬ 
erational  about  the  High  Line?  It’s  all  in 
the  cultural  context.  Central  Park  was 
designed  as  a  countrified  retreat  from 
unhealthy  urban  conditions  directly  or 
indirectly  attributable  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  which  was  then  looming 
ever  larger.  The  High  Line  is  inspired 
by  Nature  comprised  of  a  motley  crew 
of  global  souls  —  a  literal  melting  pot 
of  eminently  urban  species  adapted  to 
Post-Industrial  landscapes.  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  in  America  is  now  part 
of  a  misty  past,  and  though  machinery 
is  more  pervasive  than  ever,  it  is  less 
palpable,  increasingly  residing  in  the 
Cloud.  Today’s  generation  is  entertained 
by  a  profoundly  evolved  viewpoint,  and 
the  High  Line  represents  this  like  no 
place  before.  It  is  a  revolutionary  land¬ 
scape,  romantically  post-industrial  and 
progressive  in  its  embrace  of  emerging 
ecologies.  It  strikes  a  brilliant  balance 
between  gritty  and  pretty.  A  walk  on 
the  High  Line  provides  an  unequalled 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  city,  past, 
present,  and  future,  out  of  doors  in  the 
nuanced  Nature  of  our  time. 
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Landscapes,  and  The  Living  Landscape: 
Designing  for  Beauty  and  Biodiversity 
in  the  LLome  Garden,  coauthored  with 
Douglas  Tallamy. 

Rick  will  be  giving  both  the  opening 
and  closing  lectures.  He  will  open 
the  symposium  with  a  discussion  of 
the  living  layers  in  local  and  regional 
landscapes,  as  they  occur  naturally  and 
as  they  are  modified  by  human  activity. 
He  will  close  the  symposium  by  demon¬ 
strating  how  an  understanding  of  living 
layers  and  relational  biodiversity  can  be 
put  to  practical  use  in  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  vibrant  gardens  and 
community  landscapes. 


Story  by  Hans  Mandt,  photo  by  Rick  Darke 

The  richness  of  life  in  any  landscape  is 
linked  to  the  richness  of  its  layers,  and 
this  is  true  for  both  people  and  wild¬ 
life.  Seeking  information  for  a  more 
naturalistic  and  ecological  approach  to 
gardening  using  habitat  and  sustainabil¬ 
ity  as  criteria  for  both  design  and  plant 
selection,  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society,  with  support  from  the  Pendle¬ 
ton  and  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Charita¬ 
ble  Foundation  and  the  Elisabeth  Carey 
Miller  Botanical  Garden,  is  pleased  to 
present  our  2016  Spring  Garden  Sym¬ 
posium:  Sustainable  Design  for  Beauty, 
Biodiversity,  and  Habitat. 


SPEAKERS 

Rick  Darke. 

Rick  Darke 
heads  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  focused 
on  landscape 
ethics,  pho¬ 
tography,  and 
contextual  design.  Rick’s  work  blends 
art,  ecology,  and  cultural  geography  in 
the  design  and  management  of  living 
landscapes.  His  many  books  include  The 
American  Woodland  Garden:  Gaptur- 
ing  the  Spirit  of  the  Deciduous  Torest, 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Grasses  for  Livable 


Jessi  Bloom.  Jessi 
is  a  landscape 
designer, 
professional 
horticulturalist, 
and  certified 
arborist.  She  is 
the  owner  of  N.W.  Bloom,  known 
for  sustainable  landscape  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance.  Her 
book  Praetical  Permaculture  has  been 
commended  for  providing  inspiring 
examples  and  impeccable  advice  for 
analysis,  design,  and  implementation  of 
the  permaculture  approach  to  gardening. 


Jessi  will  cover  the  basics  of  permacul¬ 
ture  design  and  how  it  can  be  applied 
to  water  systems  in  our  gardens.  Here 
in  the  PNW,  we  have  either  too  much 
water  or  not  enough.  Jessi  will  discuss 
different  ways  to  catch,  store,  and 
absorb  this  precious  resource. 

Richie  Steffen.  Richie 
Steffen  is  the  coauthor  of 
The  Plant  Lover’s  Guide 
to  Ferns  and  the  curator 
of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Botanical  Garden,  where 
he  manages  the  plant  collections.  Richie 
also  supervises  Great  Plant  Picks,  a 
program  of  the  Miller  Garden  that  has 
selected  900  exceptional  plants  for  gar¬ 
deners  west  of  the  Cascades. 

Richie  will  focus  on  the  amazing  diver¬ 
sity  of  PNW  uncommon  native  flora 
that  thrives  in  our  gardens,  from  ever¬ 
green  oaks  to  tantalizing  bulbs.  He  will 
demonstrate  how  many  of  these  garden 
rarities  are  exceptionally  drought  tol¬ 
erant,  easy  to  grow,  and  while  offering 
beautiful  foliage  and  flowers  that  rival 
any  exotic  garden  plant. 

Hans  Mandt  is  a  former  president  ofNHS. 


2016  Spring  Symposium 

Sustainable  Design  for  Beauty, 
Biodiversity,  and  Habitat 

Saturday,  March  19,  2016 
8:30  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Bastyr  University  Auditorium 
14500  Juanita  Drive  NE 
Kenmore,  WA  98028 

Members  $85 
Non-members  $105 
Fee  includes  lunch 

Discount  Price  if  paid  by 
Feb.  19,  2016 
Members  $75 
Non-members  $95 

To  register,  call  206-780-81 72  or 
email  info@northwesthort.org. 
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IRISH  GARDENS 


Brian  Thompson 

Intrigued  by  all  those  Irish  gardens  with 
lyrical  names,  casually  mentioned  by 
Helen  Dillon? 


The  Irish 
Garden 

The  beauty 
and  glory  of 
those  gardens 
and  many 
more  can  be 
found  in  The 
Irish  Garden, 
a  new  coffee 
table  worthy 
book  from  Jane  Powers  (writer)  and  her 
husband,  Jonathan  Hession  (photogra¬ 
pher).  While  its  majestic  cover  and  heft 
will  impress  your  friends,  don’t  just  leave 
it  on  the  table  unopened,  because  it’s 
one  of  the  best  books  on  the  gardens  of 
a  particular  region  that  I  know  of,  with 
the  writing,  photography,  and  publica¬ 
tion  values  all  top-notch. 


The  grand  gardens  are  here  but  so  are 
the  very  personal,  including  Helen’s 
place  in  Dublin.  Other  gardens  are  more 
for  a  ramble,  while  most  unexpected  is  a 
chapter  devoted  to  food  gardens.  Best  of 
all,  these  are  not  formulaic  descriptions; 
Powers  wisely  leaves  the  clutter  of  the 
often-changing  practical  details  for  an 
Internet  search.  This  book  draws  you  in 
with  both  words  and  images,  intrigues 
you,  and  makes  you  want  to  quit  your 
job  and  go  spend  several  months  in 
Ireland  visiting  them  all. 

Lady 
Mayo’s 
Garden 

Before  you 
take  a  trip, 
the  last 


two  years 
have  seen  a 
wealth  of  new  books  on  the  plants  and 
gardens  of  Ireland,  and  all  are  worthy 


of  your  review.  For  history,  read  Lady 
Mayo’s  Garden,  the  exquisite  journal  of 
a  garden  developed  between  1885  and 
1923,  with  watercolor  depictions  by  the 
garden’s  principal  or  by  her  father.  Sadly, 
the  garden  does  not  survive  today. 


Heritage 
Trees  of 
Ireland 

Heritage  Trees 
of  Ireland  is 
about  the 
giants  of  the 
landscape 
but  also  the 
oddities,  the 
rare  exotics,  and  trees  associated  with 
fateful  moments  in  history.  The  tallest 
tree  is — no  surprise — our  own  Douglas 
fir  {Pseudotsuga  menziesii). 


Ireland’s 
Generous 
Nature 

Ethnobotany  is 
well  researched 
in  Ireland’s 
Generous 
Nature,  which 
documents 
“the  past  and 
present  uses  of  wild  plants  in  Ireland.” 
This  fat  reference  book  has  an  engaging, 
comprehensive  introduction  that  could 
stand  as  a  book  on  its  own.  I  most 
enjoyed  dipping  into  it  entry  by  entry, 
to  learn  both  the  traditional  uses  of 
plants  and  some  of  the  more  surprising 
ones,  such  as  plants  for  aphrodisiacs,  for 
children’s  games,  or  for  making  musical 
instruments. 


Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and 
curator  of  horticidtural  literature  for  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


January  13,  2016 
Garden  Travels  with  Ciscoe 

Ciscoe  Morris 

CUH  Lecture  7:15  p.m. 

Reception  6:45  p.m. 

February  17-21,2016 
Northwest  Flower  & 

Garden  Show 

Educational  Booth  #2412 
Visit  the  joint  Northwest 
Horicultural  Society/Hardy 
Fern  Society  booth. 

March  4,  2016 

Spring  Ephemeral  Plant  Sale 

9:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

CUH 

March  9,  2016 
Gardening  at  the  Edge 
of  the  Oak  Savanna: 

Four  Seasons  of  Plants 
at  Dancing  Oaks 
Fred  Weisenee 
CUH  Lecture  7:15  p.m. 
Reception  6:45  p.m. 

March  10,  2016 
Botanical  Latin 

Daniel  Sparler 
2:00  p.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Miller  Botanical  Garden 

March  19,  2016 
Spring  Symposium 
Sustainable  Design  for 
Beauty,  Biodiversity  and 
Habitat 

8:30  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Bastyr  University  Auditorium 

April  13,  2016 

Picture  Perfect  Plant  Portraits: 
Reframe  the  Way  You  See 
a  Garden 

David  Perry 

CUH  Lecture  7:15  p.m. 

Reception  6:45  p.m. 
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and  the  Bog 


By  Daniel  Mount 

The  name  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  is  legend¬ 
ary.  Affectionately  called  Betty — not 
only  by  intimates  but  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  horticulture  community  at 
large — she  was  known  for  her  ambition 
and  determination.  She  may  not  have 
moved  mountains,  but  she  was  able  to 
move  people  into  a  force  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  horticulture. 

Formation  in  the  1960s 

Back  in  the  1960s,  Betty  was  feeling 
hemmed  in  by  the  limitations  of  her 
involvement  in  the  Friends  of  the  Arbo¬ 
retum,  so  with  a  group  of  her  gardening 
peers,  she  formed  the  Northwest  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulture  Society  (NOHS), 
which  is  now  the  Northwest  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (NHS).  By  1974  Joe  Witt, 
then  curator  of  the  arboretum,  saw  the 
momentum  this  group  was  gaining.  He 
asked  them  in  a  formal  letter:  “Will  the 
NOHS  become  just  another  club,  invo¬ 
lute  and  self-serving,  or  will  it  expand  to 
meet  the  obvious  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  by  taking  the  lead  in  increasing  the 
knowledge  and  expertise  necessary  to 
fully  develop  the  potential  of  this  field 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest?” 


Well,  he  asked  the  right  question  to  the 
right  group. 

By  the  1980s  NOHS  was  integral  to 
the  development  of  the  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture  and,  subsequently, 
the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Eibrary.  Early 
monetary  gifts  from  Mrs.  Charles  Hyde, 
the  Henry  C.  Isaacson  and  R.D.  Merrill 
families,  Pendleton  and  Elisabeth  Miller, 
and  the  Wagner  fund,  as  well  many 
other  generous  benefactors,  were  inte¬ 
gral  to  this  project.  Also  essential  were 
the  countless  NHS  volunteers. 

The  Library 

The  library  itself  was  supported  primar¬ 
ily  by  an  endowment  from  the  Millers, 
but  there  was  considerable  room  for 
growth,  especially  in  outreach  to  the 
horticultural  community.  Though  NHS 
was  already  making  yearly  contributions 
to  the  library,  Betty  approached  the 
board  in  1989,  recommending  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  library  committee  to  help 
with  fund  raising  and  outreach. 

In  1991  Michael  Lynn,  president  of 
NHS  at  the  time,  felt  the  library  needed 
“a  guardian  group  to  sustain  it,”  and 
that  group  should  be  NHS.  Annual 


'^Spring  watch'ef  tlfe.  'g^unjhreaking. 

of  the  UW,  wields  the  shovel.  Behind  him,  lefi  Vo  right  stand  Harold. Ttikey,  George 
mann,  then  the  provost  of  the  UW,  and  Pendleton  Miller.  Photo  hy  Joe  FfeeHanT'^\^t-^_ 


grants  from  the  NHS  were  now  sup¬ 
porting  the  library’s  new  lending  col¬ 
lection  and  extended  hours  on  Monday 
evenings  throughout  the  year. 


In  February  1993,  the  first  NHS  library 
committee  reported  to  the  board  that 
the  primary  shortcoming  of  the  library 
was  finances.  They  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  endowment  and  a  long¬ 
term  program  to  fund  the  library.  Tom 
Gilles,  head  of  this  committee,  believed 
the  library  would  be  “a  better  place  with 
some  long-range  sense  of  funds.” 


president  of  the  University  of  Washington. 


The  First  Auction 

In  1996  NHS  held  the  first  auction  to 
benefit  the  Miller  Library,  and  in  1997 
under  the  direction  of  president,  Doug 
Bayley,  an  endowment  fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  The  Seattle  Foundation.  For 
the  first  three  years,  the  ambitious  trio 
of  Susie  Marglin,  Joanne  White,  and 
Judith  Williams,  along  with  a  host  of 
volunteers,  began  and  ran  this  auction 
to  benefit  the  library. 


NHS  continued  to  hold  auctions  every 
May  through  200 1  to  increase  the  value 
of  this  endowment.  After  the  2001 
fire  that  destroyed  Merrill  Hall  and 
the  library,  NHS  started  a  fund  at  the 
University  of  Washington  to  refurnish 
the  library.  In  2002  and  2003  all  the 
proceeds  of  the  NHS  library  auctions 
were  dedicated  to  this  fund.  In  2004  Pat 
Riehl,  president  of  NHS,  led  an  auction 
that  raised  $54,000  to  complete  the 
fund’s  $200,000  goal  and  also  increase 
the  endowment  fund. 
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As  of  September  2015,  the  endowment 
fund  balance  was  $228,395  and  had 
distributed  $124,512  to  the  library 
since  its  inception.  This  fund  has  also 
increased  from  NHS  membership  solic¬ 
itations  (2005-2008),  donations  from 
the  NHS  general  fund,  and  from  private 
donations  from  NHS  members. 


NHS  has  also  awarded  $225,404  in 
grants  toward  the  library’s  operating 
budget.  From  2011  to  2015,  all  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  NHS  spring  plant  sale 
have  gone  directly  to  the  operating 
fund.  The  effectiveness  of  that  first 
library  committee  to  assess  the  library’s 
needs,  and  the  efforts  of  subsequent 
committees  and  the  NHS  board  to  meet 
those  needs,  is  something  NHS  mem¬ 
bers  can  take  pride  in. 

Once  the  spring  plant  sale  proceeds 
were  dedicated  to  the  library,  the  library 
committee  was  replaced  with  a  library 
liaison.  Since  the  role  was  created,  it 
has  been  held  by  former  NHS  president 
Hans  Mandt. 


Community  Service 

The  Miller  Library  is  unique  among  all 
the  University  of  Washington  libraries. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  University 
community,  its  focus  is  outward  toward 
the  community  of  home  gardeners, 
professionals,  and  children.  The  role  of 
NHS  in  its  development  and  growth 
has  been  extremely  important.  In  1974, 
when  Joe  Witt  addressed  NOHS,  he 
stressed  two  important  goals  for  the 
growing  organization:  education  and 
service.  Certainly  with  our  past  and 
continued  contributions  to  the  library, 
we  are  meeting  this  two-fold  goal. 

Betty  may  not  have  moved  a  mountain, 
but  through  the  many  hardworking 
members  of  the  Northwest  Horticul-  , 
Tural  Society  over  the  last  few  decades,  J 
she  has  moved  a  mountain  of  books  ah® 
has  built  and  still  sustains  a  beautiful-^J 
public  library  to  house  them. 
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Betty  Miller,  June 
1989.  Photo  by 
Mary  Randlett 
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THE  BIRDS  &  THE  BEES 


Attracting  Winged  Fauna  to  the  Garden 


Story  by  Rick  Peterson,  photos  by  Richie  Steffen 

Gardens,  whether  simple  or  complex 
in  their  amalgam  of  plants  and  by  their 
very  nature,  attract  various  forms  of 
wildlife,  some  of  which  are  typically 
not  very  welcome  such  as  slugs,  rab¬ 
bits,  or,  that  most  destructive  of  fauna, 
deer.  Conversely,  there  are  birders 
who  plant  various  shrubs  and  trees 
to  provide  berries,  seeds,  and  habitat 
to  attract  songbirds.  Some  gardeners 
specifically  concentrate  on  enticing 
hummingbirds  by  planting  flowers  with 
a  tubular  shape,  which  conforms  well 
to  a  hummer’s  long  beak.  Others  are 
enthralled  by  the  delicate  beauty  and 
grace  of  butterflies,  while  there  are  those 
gardeners  who  are  dedicated  to  that 
other  very  popular  pollinator:  bees.  For 
that  reason,  the  2016  Great  Plant  Picks 
(GPP)  educational  program  is  featuring 
outstanding  selections  that  attract  bees, 
butterflies,  birds,  and  hummingbirds. 

Birds 

Creating  a  bird-friendly  garden  often 
starts  with  planting  fruit-bearing 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  for  some  colorful 
sustenance,  consider  any  of  the  GPP 


crabapples,  such  as  Malus  ‘Adirondack’, 
M.  RED  JEWEL™,  M.  SUGAR 
TYME®,  M.  toringo  ssp.  sargentii 
‘Tina’,  or  M.  transitoria  GOLDEN 
RAINDROPS®.  All  of  these  will 
provide  brightly  colored  fruit — from 
cherry  red  to  golden  yellow — later  in 
the  year  for  birds  to  contentedly  gorge 
themselves  on. 

Before  imported  plants  arrived  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  birds  fed  on  the  pur¬ 
ple-black  berries  of  Vaccinium  ovatum, 
an  exceptional  and  versatile  native  shrub 
that  grows  well  in  sun  or  shade.  A  close 
relative  with  very  colorful  foliage  is 
Vaccinium  ‘Sunshine  Blue’  with  almost 
sky  blue  new  leaves  that  mature  to  blue- 
gray.  In  mid  to  late  summer,  bountiful 
delicious  berries  arrive  for  the  birds  to 
harvest,  if  you’re  willing  to  share! 

Bees 

Many  gardeners  were  enthusiastic 
about  planting  for  bees  long  before  they 
became  a  cause  celebre.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wondrous  about  watching  these 
extraordinary  creatures  go  about  their 
business  of  pollination  as  they  zoom, 
zip,  and  buzz  amongst  our  flowers. 


One  key  to  nurturing  bees’  well-being 
is  to  plant  for  flowering  in  multiple 
seasons.  Perhaps  begin  with  such  early 
flowering  bulbs  as  Crocus.  Just  a  few  of 
the  GPP  cultivars  that  will  be  a  beacon 
of  color  for  bees  as  they  once  again 
begin  to  move  about  the  landscape 
are  Crocus  ‘Goldilocks’,  C.  ‘Flower 
Record’,  C.  ‘Spring  Beauty’,  and  C. 
tommasinianus  ‘Roseus’.  Continue  with 
later  flowering  bulbs  such  as  Narcissus, 
Tulipa,  Allium,  and  Lilium. 

There  is  a  bounty  of  GPP  perennials  that 
will  carry  the  flowering  season  from  late 
winter  through  autumn.  Just  one  exam¬ 
ple  for  springtime  is  Epimedium  with  its 
spider-like,  yet  captivating  blooms.  The 
Great  Plant  Picks  selection  committee  is 
bestowing  the  GPP  award  to  27  addi¬ 
tional  species  and  hybrids  for  2016.  All 
are  magnets  for  bees  in  April  with  just 
a  sampling  being  Epimedium  ‘Amber 
Queen’  (golden-orange),  E.  davidii  (deep 
yellow),  E.  grandiflorum  ‘Purple  Prince’ 
(deep  red-purple),  E.  grandiflorum  ‘Red 
Queen’  (magenta- red),  E.  grandiflorum 
var.  higoense'^2a\A\l  (white).  Check  the 
GPP  website  for  many  other  exceptional 
perennials  to  nourish  your  bees  through 
the  seasons. 
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Butterflies 


The  most  gentle  and  unassuming 
winged  fauna  of  the  garden  are  surely 
butterflies  as  they  daintily  and  tranquilly 
flutter  among  their  favorite  flowers.  Rel¬ 
ative  to  bees,  butterflies  are  large.  Flower 
shapes,  such  as  umbels  and  panicles, 
which  provide  a  spacious  area  to  land, 
are  often  the  most  preferred.  The  large, 
flamboyant  panicles  of  Rodgersia  aesculi- 
folia,  R.  pinnata,  and  R.  podophylla  in 
shades  of  creamy  white,  pink,  or  bur¬ 
gundy,  offer  a  compelling  invitation  to 
butterflies,  and  with  their  bold  foliage, 
Rodgersia  bring  a  horticultural  spectacle 
to  the  garden. 


A  number  of  dogwoods  have  flat-topped 
or  rounded  clusters  of  flowers  that  make 
easy  landing  zones  for  butterflies.  The 
smaller,  more  shrub-like  Cornus,  often 
grown  for  their  colorful  stems,  have  but¬ 
terfly-friendly  blossoms  and  examples 
include  C.  alba  ‘Elegantissima’,  C.  alba 
‘Kesselringii’,  C  sericea  ‘Baileyi’,  and  C 
sericea  ‘Hedgerows  Gold’. 


Hummingbirds 

For  sheer  entertainment  value,  there  are 
few  birds  that  compare  to  the  beloved 
“hummers.”  They  zoom  and  dive  amid 
the  verdant  layers  of  our  gardens,  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  food.  Natural  sources 
include  a  variety  of  flowering  plants 
such  as  the  vigorous  vine,  Campsis  x 
tagliabuana  ‘Madame  Galen’.  The  large 
tubular  blossoms  are  brilliant  red- 
orange,  and  the  very  territorial  hum¬ 
mingbird  will  fiercely  defend  this  prized 
nectar  source.  Lonicera  ciliosa,  with  its 
bright  tangerine  trumpets,  proclaims 


that  spring  has  arrived,  and  humming¬ 
birds  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  this  Pacific 
Northwest  native  vine. 

Zauschneria  septentrionalis  ‘Select  Mat- 
tole’  has  everything  a  hummer  could 
want  in  a  perennial:  tubular  shape,  vivid 
vermilion  coloring,  and  bounteous  flow¬ 
ers.  A  Galifornia  native  with  striking 
frosted  silver  foliage,  it  is  perfect  for 
sunny,  dry  sites. 

I  adore  salvia,  and  I  know  humming¬ 
birds  do  as  well,  because  I’ve  often 
watched  them  delicately  sip  from  salvia 
flowers  as  they  warily  keep  an  eye  on 
me.  The  GPP-selected  salvias.  Salvia 
X  ‘Mainacht’,  S.  x  sylvestris 

‘Blauhtigel’,  S.  verticillata  ‘Purple  Rain’, 
and  S.  nemorosa  ‘Garadonna’  range  in 
color  from  plum  purple  to  blue  violet. 

There  are  many,  many  more  Great  Plant 
Picks  selections  that  will  entice  a  variety 
of  airborne  fauna  into  your  garden. 
Please  visit  wivw.greatplantpicks.org  to 
view  over  800  of  these,  with  detailed 
information  including  outstanding 
qualities,  growth  habits,  and  culture. 

Rick  Peterson  is  the  manager  of  Great 
Plant  Picks. 


“Many  gardeners  were 
enthusiastic  about  planting 
for  bees  long  before  they 
became  a  couse  celebre. 
There  is  something  wondrous 
about  watching  these 
extraordinary  creatures 
go  about  their  business  of 
pollination  os  they  zoom, 
zip,  and  buzz  amongst  our 
.flowers.’’ 
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THE  STORY  OF  PLANTS; 

RHODODENDRON 


Story  and  photos  by  Daniel  Mount 

I  came  to  the  Evergreen  State  from 
a  place  where  evergreen  meant  coni¬ 
fers  and  nothing  more.  The  legions 
of  broad-leafed  evergreens  here  over¬ 
whelmed  me  at  first.  Some  with  delight; 
I  took  immediately  to  sarcococca,  fatsia, 
and  camellias.  Nearly  30  years  later,  I 
plant  them  in  all  the  gardens  I  create. 
But  when  it  comes  to  rhododendrons, 
it’s  a  different  story. 

I  can’t  really  explain  my  reticence 
toward  the  genus.  On  my  first  day  in 
Seattle,  I  walked  under  the  giant  tree¬ 
like  rhodies  in  the  Washington  Park 
Arboretum  and  felt  awe. 


But  not  love. 

Varieties  Abound 

Every  time  I  visit  the  Rhododendron 
Species  Botanical  Garden  (RSBG),  I 
am  wowed  by  the  variety  of  forms  they 
come  in — RSBG  grows  700  of  the 
1,000  or  so  known  species  of  rhododen¬ 
dron  world  wide — still  I  never  became 
a  rhody  enthusiast.  Eve  stood  in  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum’s  Loderi 
Valley  in  May,  weak-kneed  and  drunk 
on  the  heady  perfume  of  those  hybrids. 
Rhododendrons  make  up  the  largest 
percentage  of  plants  overall  in  the 
arboretum.  Ray  Earson  says  there  are 
4,500  rhododendrons  in  the  collection, 
representing  800  species  and  cultivars. 


Somebody  must  be  in  love  with  rhodo¬ 
dendrons. 


I  understand  that  hybrid  rhododen¬ 
drons,  often  bludgeoned  into  hideous 
amorphous  blobs  and  as  common  as 
Starbucks  and  cheap  teriyaki,  are  part 
of  my  problem  with  rhododendrons  in 
general.  Does  that  make  me  a  horticul¬ 
tural  bigot?  So  many  gardeners  plant 
them  and  come  May,  hot  pinks,  raw 
reds,  and  acidic  yellows  all  scream  at 
each  other  from  suburban  front  yards 
to  gas  stations,  from  shopping  malls  to 
apartment  complexes. 


But  not  me. 
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Maybe  it  is  this  inevitable  cacophony 
each  spring  that  has  chilled  my  heart 

•toward  rhododendrons.  Or,  maybe,  I 
just  deadheaded  too  many  of  them  as  a 
novice  gardener. 


Mark  Your  Calendar 

SPRING  PLANT 


for  the 

SALE 


Whatever  the  reason,  a  love  for  rhodies 
is  hard  coming  for  me. 

At  the  Clients’  Request 

I  guess  I  should  be  thankful  my  clients 
constantly  request  rhododendrons.  They 
are  a  Northwest  garden  classic.  As  a 
garden  designer,  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
become  friends  with  rhododendrons. 


So  I  began  looking  for  low  growing 
rhodies  with  tidy  habits,  no  need  for 
shears,  easy  to  deadhead.  I  plant  R. 
yakushimanum  hybrids  like  crazy  now. 
Two  of  my  favorites  are  ‘Cinnamon 
Bear’  and  ‘Van  Zile’.  They’re  not  much 
in  flower  but  their  hirsute  new  growth, 
brown  in  ‘Cinnamon  Bear”  and  silver  in 
‘Van  Zile’  is  very  showy. 


It  was  when  I  began  to  think  of  rhodies 
as  foliage  plants  that  I  began  to  get 
interested.  I  am  glad  many  modern 
hybridizers  have  shed  the  goals  of 
yore — bigger  flowers,  more  ruffles,  satu¬ 
rated  colors — for  better  over  all  plants. 


But  I’m  still  hoping  for  a  self-deadhead¬ 
ing  rhody  that  blooms  in  August. 

Of  course  there  are  winter  blooming 
rhodies.  I  count  R.  mucronulatum 
‘Cornell  Pink’  and  ‘Christmas  Cheer’ 
among  my  favorites.  And  when  I  saw  an 
R.  ririei  hybrid  in  bloom  at  the  Miller 
Garden  last  January,  its  masses  of  purple 
flowers  on  that  winter  day  sent  shock- 
waves  through  my  heart. 

Could  that  be  love? 

This  is  Daniels  last  article  after  writing 
“The  Story  of  Plants”  column  for  seven 
years.  We  appreciate  all  his  wonderful 
words  and  photographs.  Daniel  wont  be 
^disappearing  altogether  fom  the  pages 
of  Garden  Notes.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  a 
feature  article  fom  time  to  time. 


Story  by  NHS,  photos  by  Ann  LeVasseur 

The  ninth  annual  spring 
ephemeral  plant  sale  will 
be  held  Friday,  March 
4,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00 
p.m.,  at  the  Center  tor 
Urban  Horticulture.  In 
addition  to  being  a  fab¬ 
ulous  early  spring  plant 
sale,  all  proceeds  bene¬ 
fit  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library.  (Every  other  year, 
this  sale  is  held  on  Friday 
due  to  the  Master  Gar¬ 
dener  training  sessions  at 
CUH  on  Saturdays.) 


talking  about  the  plants  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  display  at  10:00  in  the  library. 
Come  listen  to  their  suggestions  for 
using  these  beautiful  cuttings  in  your 
own  garden.  They  will  give  you  ideas  on 
which  plants  to  purchase  to  give  your 
garden  more  late  winter  and  early  spring 
interest. 


For  those  of  you  who  have  attended 
the  sale  in  the  past,  you  know  what  an 
amazing  feat  it  is  to  bring  together  this 
exceptional  plant  selection  from  over 
twenty  specialty  nurseries.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  hellebores,  but  thousands 
of  other  ephemeral  delights  will  also  be 
available. 


The  plant  sale  committee  is  already  hard 
at  work  making  this  happen  and  will 
be  looking  for  volunteers  to  work  at  the 
sale.  This  sale  has  become  a  bright  spot 
on  the  local  gardening  calendar. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  this 
exciting  spring  event. 


Not  only  can  you  choose  from  an 
amazing  selection  of  plants,  you  can 
also  plan  future  garden  projects  by 
viewing  the  horticulture  display  in 
the  lobby  of  Merrill  Hall,  presented 
by  the  Miller  Garden  staff  Richie 
Steffen  and  Holly  Zipp  will  be 
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Designing  for  Pollinators 


Story  and  photos  by  Richie  Steffen 

The  average  home  garden 
has  become  an  oasis  for 
wildlife.  In  particular.  It  has 
become  an  important 
resource  tor  pollinators. 

Our  love  of  flowers  and  diversity  of 
plantings  provides  a  regular  source  of 
nectar  and  pollen  through  the  growing 
season,  as  well  as  shelter  for  nesting.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  shows  the  importance  of  home 
gardeners  to  pollinators  and  stresses  that 
both  native  and  introduced  exotic  plants 
are  welcome  fodder  for  these  insects. 

The  recent  attention  given  to  pollinat¬ 
ing  insects,  especially  bees,  has  created  a 
demand  for  plants  and  landscapes  that 
are  pollinator  friendly. 

Tips  for  Enticing  Pollinators 

Nearly  every  garden  has  pollintor- 
friendly  plants,  but  there  are  a  few  tips 
that  can  greatly  enhance  the  presence  of 
these  insects: 


H  Plant  early-blooming  and  late- 
blooming  flowers.  A  few  of  our  native 
bees  can  emerge  at  the  first  sign  of  warm 
weather.  Early-blooming  shrubs  like 
Pieris  japonica,  Japanese  Andromeda, 
or  perennials  like  Helleborus  x  hybridus, 
the  Lenten  rose,  provide  an  important 


food  source  for  these  early  risers.  Later 
in  summer  and  autumn,  native  plants 
and  natural  areas  provide  little  in  the 
way  of  flowers  during  our  long  sum¬ 
mer  droughts.  Annuals,  along  with  late 
blooming  shrubs  and  perennials,  are  a 
welcome  banquet.  Sedums  are  a  favorite 
for  bees  as  are  Penstemon,  Rudbeckia  and 
Echinacea. 


■  Be  diverse  in  your  plantings.  Dif¬ 
ferent  pollinators  like  different  kinds  of 
flowers.  Make  sure  you  have  a  variety 
for  them  to  choose  from.  I  know  this 
might  be  hard  to  ask  gardeners  to  buy 
more  and  different  plants,  but  I  am  sure 
we  can  all  muster  the  will.  (Remember, 
we  are  just  doing  it  for  the  bees!) 


I  Leave  a  little  mess  in  the  garden. 

Many  pollinators,  including  several 
species  of  bumblebees,  will  nest  and 
overwinter  in  leafy  debris  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  or  under  shrubs.  You  can 
keep  in  mind  during  fall  cleanup  that 
you  are  being  environmentally  respon¬ 
sible  by  ignoring  the  mess! 
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Keep  pesticide  applications  to  a 
minimum.  Pesticides  can  kill  both  the 
ad  and  the  good.  If  you  do  need  to 
spray,  apply  when  pollinators  are  least 
active  in  the  cooler  hours  of  early  morn¬ 
ing  or  in  the  evening  just  before  dusk. 
Avoid  spraying  open  or  nearly  open 
flowers.  Remember,  it  is  always  easier  to 
find  a  less  pest-prone  plant. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  garden 
techniques  that  can  make  your  garden 
into  a  pollinator  haven.  These  are  only 
a  few  simple  things  to  keep  in  mind 
that  will  make  any  garden  a  friendly  and 
richer  habitat  for  our  native  bees  and 
honey  bees. 


NHS  Grant  Helps  People 
Find  Their  Way 


By  Ray  Larson 

Visitors  to  the  Washington  Park  Arbo¬ 
retum  come  to  experience  the  beauty 
of  plants  and  nature  in  this  tranquil 
collection  spread  across  230  acres.  The 
Arboretum  has  always  had  limited  sign¬ 
age,  and  due  to  the  density  and  growth 
of  the  plantings  over  the  last  80  years,  it 
can  be  easy  to  get  lost  or  turned  around. 

Getting  Lost 

Navigating  the  arboretum  is  especially 
difficult  for  first-time  visitors.  Some  of 
the  most  frequent  questions  I  get  from 
arboretum  guests  begin  with  “How  do 
I  find. . .?”  or  “Where  is  the. . .?”  While 
I  always  enjoy  interacting  with  visitors, 
they  should  be  able  to  enjoy  their  visit, 
and  it  is  frustrating  to  realize  how  confus¬ 
ing  it  can  be  for  so  many  to  get  around. 

Finding  a  particular  plant  among  the 
40,000  options  is  often  daunting  as 
well.  While  the  collection  plants  have 
labels,  these  are  fairly  discreet  and  can 
be  obscured  by  foliage  or  the  size  of  the 
plant.  Finding  a  plant  is  far  easier  if  you 
know  where  to  start  looking.  A  grid  sys¬ 
tem  was  developed  in  the  late  1980s  to 
help,  but  until  recently  it  still  required 
printing  out  a  map,  finding  the  partic¬ 
ular  100’  X  100’  grid,  and  then  locating 
the  plant  within  it. 

In  2013,  the  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
developed  an  online  collections  map 
for  the  arboretum.  While  this  has  been 
a  great  help  in  finding  plants  from  a 
desktop  computer  or  laptop,  it  func¬ 
tions  poorly  on  smaller  mobile  devices 
and  is  frustrating  to  navigate.  Worse,  it 
doesn’t  help  with  finding  where  you  are 
in  relation  to  a  particular  plant  or  bed. 

Arboretum  Web  Map 

Thanks  in  part  to  a  grant  from  NHS, 
this  problem  has  been  addressed 
through  a  new  technology.  We  hired 
SpatialDev,  a  local  company  that 
specializes  in  map-based  applications. 


to  develop  a  “responsive”  website  that 
works  equally  well  on  computers  and 
mobile  devices.  The  new  collections 
interface  doesn’t  require  an  app  to  run, 
it  is  simply  part  of  our  existing  website 
that  is  automatically  scaled  for  any 
device. 

Better  yet,  the  map  shows  you  where  you 
are  in  the  arboretum — a  blue  dot  moves 
with  your  location,  allowing  you  to  know 
where  you  are  in  relation  to  the  plant 
or  feature.  Like  the  earlier  map,  it  also 
shows  different  layers  for  the  pathways 
and  beds,  water  features,  and  buildings, 
and  the  plants  are  shown  as  dots  on 
either  a  standard  map  or  aerial  view. 

You  can  still  search  by  plant  name  or 
accession  number.  Many  plants  are 
linked  to  historical  information  and 
photographs.  You  can  save  your  favorite 
plants  to  a  list,  and  100  noteworthy 
plants  are  highlighted  when  the  map 
first  loads — showing  some  of  the  best  of 
the  collections  for  each  season. 

Thanks  to  NHS,  this  map  will  launch 
by  the  end  of  2015  and  should  make  it 
much  easier  for  everyone  to  enjoy  the 
arboretum. 

Ray  Larson  is  the  curator  of  the  University 
of  Washington  Botanic  Gardens. 


along  with 
some  lovely  smaller  gardens. 

I  hope  you  have  a  wonderful  time  in 
Ireland  and  get  to  like  this  country  as 
much  as  I  do. 

Helen  Dillon  is  a  world-renowned plants- 
woman,  writer,  lecturer  and  broadcaster. 


2016  NHS  TOURS 

Ireland  Tour 

The  Gardens  of  Ireland 
September  19  -  October  1,  2016 
During  our  13  day  tour  of  Ireland 
Dan  Hinkley  will  join  us  for  3 
days  touring  gardens  in  the  Dublin 
area,  including  Helen  Dillons,  and 
joining  the  RHSI  as  they  celebrate 
their  200th  anniversary. 


A  Weekend  in  San  Diego 

March  31  -  April  3,  2016 
We  will  tour  the  gardens  of  San 
Diego,  and  attend  the  annual  San 
Diego  Horticultural  Society  tour. 

More  information  at 
www.northwesthort.org 


sive  species  such  as  mauve  Rhododendron 
ponticum  and  a  devilishly  persistent 
South  American  Gunnera. 


In  some  ways,  describing  somebody 
else’s  garden  is  almost  treading  on  their 
souls,  but  I  know  you’ll  find  something 
special  in  each  garden  you  visit.  There’s 
the  boat  ride  to  Garinish  Island  in  West 
Cork,  with  its  glorious  views  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  sea  and  the  view  of  the  Great 
Sugar  Loaf  mountain  from  the  terraces 
of  Powerscourt — the  grandest  of  Irish 
Gardens — where  around  1840,  architect 
Daniel  Robinson  drew  up  the  plans  for 
the  Italian  garden.  He  suffered  from 
gout,  and  "was  driven  about  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  with  a  bottle  of  sherry  ...  he 
was  always  ready  to  direct  the  workmen, 
but  when  it  was  finished  he  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  working  any  more." 


If  you  get  a  chance,  go  to  Mount  Stewart 
in  Northern  Ireland — it  will  take  most  of 
one  day  but,  to  me,  it’s  the  most  exciting 
garden  in  these  islands.  Then  there  is  my 
favorite,  Bantry,  on  the  West  coast;  Birr 
Castle  in  County  Offaly,  in  midlands  of 
Ireland;  and  Ballymaloe  cookery  school 
garden  near  Cork.  Nearer  Dublin  there’s 


Story  by  Helen  Dillon,  photo  by 
Jonathan  Hessian 


In  Ireland  we  grumble  about  the 
weather  from  dawn  until  dusk — too 
wet,  too  windy,  and  often  too  cloudy, 
and  should  the  odd  warm  day  arrive,  we 
complain  it’s  too  hot.  What  we  forget  to 
point  out  is  that  Ireland  suits  a  thrilling 
list  of  plants,  more  than  most  places  on 
earth.  Despite  being  the  same  latitude  as 
Newfoundland,  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
our  winters  are  rarely  cold,  although 
invariably  soggy.  There  again,  nobody 
comments  on  the  beautiful  light,  under 
a  low  winter  sun,  with  the  constantly 
changing  pattern  of  blue  sky  and  puffy 
white  clouds. 


Apart  from  our  climate.  I’m  often  asked 
what  is  the  difference  between  English 
and  Irish  gardens.  It’s  not  so  much 
about  design,  but  plants  behave  differ¬ 
ently,  especially  in  the  warm,  damp  (75 
inches  of  rain  per  year)  climate  of  west¬ 
ern  Ireland,  where  you  get  marvelous 
relics  of  plants  marooned  before  the  last 
ice  age,  such  as  Arbutus  unedo  in  Kerry, 
and  in  much  of  the  south  and  west, 
you’ll  see  the  Chilean  fuchsia  from  the 
straits  of  Magellan  happily  naturalized 
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President’s  Message 


Leucospermum  oleifolium.  Mountain  Fynbos 


Story  and  photo  by  Jackie  White, 

NHS  President 

In  March  2015,  Ernesto  Sandoval, 
Director  of  the  UC  Davis  Botanical 
Conservatory,  gave  a  very  informed  talk 
about  the  biodiversity  of  the  Western 
Cape  biome  as  part  of  our  Wednesday 
Evening  Lecture  Series.  Ernesto  had 
spent  several  months  in  South  Africa 


studying  this  ecoregion  known  as  the 
fynbos.  I  was  fascinated  by  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  plant  life  in  this  region  and 
how  it  is  unique  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  inspired  me  to  journey  to 
South  Africa,  a  trip  that  has  been  in 
the  back  of  my  mind  for  years.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  join  like-minded 
travelers  with  gardening  and  horticul¬ 
tural  interests.  We  visited  a  number  of 
gardens  of  formal  Dutch  and  European 
tradition,  each  with  an  individual  South 
African  influence.  Our  time  at  the 
Kirstenbosch  Botanical  Garden — a  truly 
amazing  South  African  treasure — was 
a  special  treat.  In  addition  to  visiting 
gardens,  we  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  vast  sections  of  land  in  a  natural 
state,  untouched  by  humans.  The  fyn¬ 
bos  that  Ernesto  described  came  alive. 


Once  a  month,  we  invite  speakers  to  our 
Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series.  The 
purpose  of  these  talks  is  to  educate  and 
inform  our  members  and  the  public  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Last  year’s  lec¬ 
ture  by  Ernesto  became  the  inspiration 
that  moved  me  forward  on  a  journey  to 
South  Africa.  It  is  our  hope  that  these 
talks  may  take  you  to  new  places  intel¬ 
lectually  and  perhaps  even  physically. 

Speaking  of  opportunities,  NHS  is  50 
years  old  in  2016,  and  we  are  celebrat¬ 
ing  this  golden  anniversary  throughout 
the  year.  We  would  like  to  acknowledge 
Betty  Miller’s  gift  in  establishing  NHS 
and  our  association  with  CUH  and 
the  Miller  Library.  See  Daniel  Mount’s 
article  on  page  6.  We  hope  you  can 
join  us  often  in  2016  for  our  lectures, 
symposium,  classes,  tours,  and  special 
anniversary  events. 


GRANTS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

By  Joseph  Abken,  Chair  of  the  NHS 
Grants  Committee 

The  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Grants  Committee 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
University  of  Washington  Botanic 
Gardens  (UWBG)  is  the  recipient 
of  the  2015  NHS  Grant  award. 

The  funding  will  go  toward  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  assist  with  irrigation 
efficiencies  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  (CUH)  and  also 
support  equipment  and  technology 
that  will  aid  in  record  keeping  and 
documentation  at  the  Washington 
Park  Arboretum  as  well  as  at  CUH. 
The  goals  are  to  improve  staff  effi¬ 
ciencies,  irrigation  efficiency,  and 
the  overall  experience  for  visitors. 

The  UWBG  has  been  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  previous  grant  awards,  and 
NHS  is  proud  to  be  a  supporter 
of  UWBG’s  efforts  to  improve  and 
maintain  310  acres  and  its  plant 
collections. 
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Grace  Hensley 
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Ann  Hobson 
Kate  Lichtenstein 
Ronald  E  Linde 
Andrea  McFadden 
Katherine  Diane  McLean 
Sarah  Merner 
Lois  Moss 
Neve  Norton 
Nancy  Packard 
Kathleen  Pierce 
Andy  Shelter 
Delphine  Stevens 
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